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A WASHINGTON  MINIATURE 


ON  the  ninth  day  of  February,  1800, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  held  a grand  mili- 
tary celebration  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
to  commemorate  the  French  triumphs  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign.  Everywhere  was  gladness 
and  the  people  were  enjoying  a holiday.  The 
music  of  the  military  bands  filled  the  air  and 
the  victorious  troops  proudly  marched  in  review 
before  the  eve  of  their  beloved  commander. 
Nothing  marred  the  splendor  of"  that  great  dem- 
onstration, and  yet  every  eagle  borne  aloft  in 
those  dense  squares  of  infantry  and  in  those 
heavy  squadrons  of  calvary  was  draped  with 
black. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  guardships 
stationed  in  the  English  Channel  displayed  their 
colors  at  half-mast.  Truly,  it  must  hav6  been 
a serious  matter  thus  to  make  two  of  the  greatest 
nations  in  Europe  wear  funeral  emblems. 

George  Washington  was  dead  ! George 
Washington,  the  man  whose  military  skill  had 
compelled  the  British  troops  to  return  home 
with  their  colors  lowered  in  defeat,  whose  states- 
manlike instinct  had  steadfastly  withstood  French 
intrigue,  this  man  was  now  the  cause  of  mourn- 
ing to  both  these  nations.  The  world  had 
never  seen  the  like. 

But  while  France  and  England  were  mourn- 
ing for  Washington,  America  was  buried  in 
grief.  Everywhere  throughout  the  country,  in 
city,  town,  and  village,  were  tears  and  mournful 
faces.  The  protector  of  the  people  had  passed 
away.  Ministers  took  his  life  as  texts  for 
sermons  and  vast  congregations  sent  up  prayers 


to  God  for  protection,  now  that  the  sheltering 
arm  of  his  wisdom  was  removed. 

His  birthdav,  coming  but  a short  two  months 
or  less  after  his  death,  only  deepened  the  uni- 
versal grief.  But  soon  the  custom  of  gathering 
to  commemorate  his  birth  arose  and  to-day 
eighty  millions  of  people  remember  with  pleas- 
ure and  gratitude  the  birth  of  the  founder  and 
protector  of  liberty  in  America. 

Many  wonderful  changes  have  taken  place  in 
this  country  since  George  Washington  moved 
among  men.  The  nation  which  he  created  by 
his  skill  and  endeavor  has  expanded  amazingly. 
The  western  boundary  that,  in  Washington’s 
vision,  might  some  day  reach  the  Mississippi, 
has  advanced  across  the  Father  of  Waters, 
through  forests  and  over  plains,  until  the  blue 
of  the  Pacific  hardly  prevents  its  further  pro- 
gress in  that  direction.  On  the  south  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  no  longer  wash 
a foot  of  French  or  Spanish  territory,  while  on 
the  north  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes  mark  the  boundary  of  this  mighty  nation. 

But  if  the  country  itself  has  changed  with  the 
passing  years,  no  less  so  has  our  memory  of 
Washington.  The  man  that  dwells  in  our 
mind  to-day  is  far  different  from  the  man  that 
took  charge  of  the  Colonial  troops  under  the  old 
elm  at  Cambridge.  Thomas  Carlyle  says  that 
the  proportions  of  a hero  become  greater  and 
greater,  his  attributes  grander  and  grander  the 
longer  he  dwells  in  our  imaginations,  until  fin- 
ally he  is  worshipped  almost  as  a god. 

So  it  is  with  our  mental  picture  of  Wash- 
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ington.  With  the  years  we  have  lost  well-nigh 
every  recollection  of  his  human  qualities.  Only 
his  divine  virtues  remain  in  the  crucible  ot  time. 
We  like  to  think  that  God  sent  him  to  be  a 
protector  and  defender  of  human  liberty  and 
that,  because  he  was  so  sent,  he  could  not  have 
been  wholly  mortal.  Nothing  could  be  more 
faulty  than  this  view,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  the  writers  of  to-day  are  doing  their  best 
to  correct  this  erroneous  idea. 

Because  Washington  in  his  later  years  had 
almost  complete  control  of  himself,  we  must 
not  think  that  he  was  absolutely  devoid  of 
passion.  Because  he  did  not  readily  mingle 
with  men  of  every  station  in  life,  we  must  not 
think  that  he  held  aloof  through  any  want  of 
those  sympathetic  feelings,  which,  as  the  poet 
tells  us,  make  the  whole  w'orld  kin.  Because 
Washington  did  not  show  anv  of  the  failings  so 
common  to  men  of  his  generation,  we  must  not 
think  that  he  was  removed  from  the  actual  life 
of  his  time,  and  that  he  had  something  divine 
about  him. 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia, 
educated  in  Virginia,  and  always  lived  in  Vir- 
ginia when  public  business  did  not  require  his 
presence  elsewhere.  In  the  imaginations  of  any 
of  us  to-day,  do  we  paint  the  Virginian  as  cold, 
haughty,  god-like  : Few  of  us  do.  The  men 
that  composed  the  bulk  of  Lee’s  fighting  army 
in  the  war  between  the  states  were  noted  for 
their  pride,  their  chivalry,  their  regard  for  their 
honor,  and  their  love  of  battle.  Just  so  was 
George  Washington  remarkable. 

It  was  pride,  not  coldness,  that  made  him 
seem  to  keep  apart  from  the  common  people. 
Jt  was  his  respect  for  his  honor  that  made  him 
choose  carefully  his  companions.  His  chivalry 
was  always  marked  and  no  man  ever  lived  who 
loved  more  to  be  in  a battle.  Surely  these 
characteristics,  if  they  are  divine,  are  also 
Virginian. 

When  a young  man,  Washington  had  all  the 
impetuosity  usually  attributed  to  youth.  When 


only  twentv-two  years  of  age  he  led  a military 
force  against  the  French.  Although  defeated, 
he  showed  himself  a young  man  ot  pluck  and 
ability.  Afterwards,  writing  of  his  experiences 
in  this  short,  disastrous  campaign,  he  said  “that 
he  loved  to  hear  the  whistling  of  the  bullets.” 
'Phis  might  be  expected  from  a high-spirited, 
young  Virginian,  but  hardly  from  divinity. 

One  of  the  sports  in  which  he  took  the 
greatest  pleasure  was  fox-hunting.  When  at 
home  he  rode  to  the  hounds  almost  everv  day, 
in  season  and  out,  accompanied  by  friends  or 
alone.  His  diary  abounds  with  entries  con- 
cerning his  successes  or  failures  in  this  fascinat- 
ing Virginian  sport.  It  was  just  the  sort  of 
exercise  likely  to  be  indulged  in  by  a man  who 
was  brimming  over  with  vitality  and  who  could 
sit  any  horse  in  the  colony.  None  of  his 
friends  then  saw  anything  divine  in  his  actions. 
And  afterwards,  when  he  wedded  the  hand- 
some Mistress  Martha  C’ustis,  he  did  no  more 
than  his  friends  expected,  for  she  was  beloved 
by  all  who  looked  upon  her,  and  he  was  a well 
built,  good-looking,  prosperous,  voungVirginian, 
who  seemed  destined  to  be  of  some  account  in 
affairs. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  when  the  Col- 
onies were  casting  about  for  a commander,  they 
very  naturally  selected  Washington.  He  was 
a Southerner,  of  some  property  and  standing, 
and,  above  all,  he  had  the  best-  military  record 
of  all  the  Colonists.  He  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  Indian  warfare  on  the  bor- 
ders, and  had  been  taught  much  in  his  service 
under  Braddock  and  Forbes.  Thus  he  became 
general-in-chief  of  the  Colonial  troops. 

As  soon  as  he  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
his  office,  the  commander-in-chief  seemed  to 
change  from  the  fiery,  young  soldier  to  the  calm, 
calculating  general.  People  grew  to  trust  im- 
plicitly in  nim,  seeing  that  what  he  counseled 
was  always  wise,  and  what  he  attempted  was 
always  successful.  But  with  all  their  faith  in 
him,  men  could  be  found  to  plot  against  him  in 
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favor  of  Gates.  Never  once  did  Washington 
lose  control  of  the  situation,  but,  waiting  for  the 
conspiracy  to  come  to  a head,  he  silently  crushed 
it,  and  men  marveled  at  his  wisdom  and  his 

strength. 

With  the  peace  of  1783,  Washington  was 
the  most  famous  man  in  America,  and  the  sound 
of  his  name  was  spreading  beyond  the  shores  ol 
the  new  world.  People  Pocked  from  every- 
where to  see  the  man  who  could  refuse  a crown. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  attentions  and  was 
glad  to  escape  them  behind  the  cloak  of  an  un- 
usually severe  winter. 

Chosen  President  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington determined  to  make  his  office  one  of 
dignity  by  his  own  actions.  He  was  very 
careful  in  all  he  said  and  did  in  order  that  peo- 
ple might,  in  respecting  the  man,  gradually 
come  to  hold  the  office  in  respect.  And  yet 
he  did  not  hide  himself  from  the  public  view. 
On  pleasant  afternoons  he  might  be  seen  walk- 
ing upon  the  Battery,  for  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment was  at  New  York,  with  no  attendants 
save  his  secretaries.  Almost  every  day  he  rode 
about  the  city  on  horseback.  Throughout  his 
eight  years  of  office  Washington  continued,  by 
his  careful  conduct,  to  strengthen  the  Presidency, 
and,  when  John  Adams  became  President  in 
1797,  people  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
great  dignity  of  the  office. 

It  was  during  those  eight  years  that  Wash- 
ington acquired  the  reputation  that,  with  some 
modifications,  has  come  down  to  us,  that  of 
cold  and  haughty,  lacking  sympathy  with  his 
fellowmen,  and  possessing  the  unruffled  appear- 
ance usually  associated  with  the  immortals. 
A little  incident  serves  to  show  how  incorrect 
this  was.  An  old  soldier,  coming  in  his  rough 
clothes  from  Kentucky  to  Philadelphia  to  see 
the  President,  was  told  “ that  Washington  had 
become  puffed  up  with  the  importance  of  his 
station,  and  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  to 
welcome  him  in  that  garb.”  Nothing  daunted, 
the  old  man  continued  on  his  way,  and  on  re- 


turning, was  proud  to  say  that  the  President 
and  his  lady  had  seen  and  recognized  him  from 
the  window  and  had  greeted  him  cordially. 

Thus  it  was  with  everyone  that  had  any 
dealings  with  him.  He  was  ever  the  simple, 
polished  gentleman  of  the  old  days.  Back  on 
his  plantation,  Washington  entered  into  all  the 
life  around  him,  seeming  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  serving  on  a petty  jury. 

He  did  not  pass  away  in  a cloud  of  glory, 
nor  did  he  disappear  in  a thunderclap.  Be- 
coming chilled  through  by  exposure  to  a cold 
rain,  he  contracted  a throat  disease,  and  in  one 
day  was  dead,  expiring  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
December,  1799. 

“ Such  was  he  ; his  work  is  done. 

But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure. 

Let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman 
pure  ; 

Till  in  all  lands  and  thro’  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory  : 

And  let  the  land  whose  hearts  he  saved  from 
shame 

For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game. 

And  when  the  long — illumined  cities  flame. 
Their  ever  loyal  iron  leader’s  fame 
With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him. 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name.” 

Louis  Ashley  Dougher. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  editor-in-chief, 
H.  A.  Bellows,  is  confined  to  his  home  with 
measles.  We  trust  that  he  will  soon  be  well. 

L.  Strauss,  ’02,  is  confined  to  his  home  with 
water  on  the  knee. 

If  The  Register  is  not  up  to  its  usual 
standard  this  month,  the  subscribers  must 
excuse  us,  as  the  editor-in-chief,  as  is  elsewhere 
stated,  is  unable  to  superintend  this  issue  on 
account  of  his  illness. 
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THE  STORY  of  MARLOWE’S  CASTLE 


IN  the  northern  part  of  the  little  hillside  town 
of  Ellesley,  where  the  road  to  Westfield  be- 
gins its  long  climb  over  Perseverance  Hill, 
there  used  to  stand  an  ancient,  weather-beaten 
structure  which  had  been  known  for  fifty  years  or 
more  among  the  townsfolk  as  “ Marlowe’s  Cas- 
tle.” Back  from  the  dusty  road  it  stood,  well 
nigh  buried  in  weeds,  which  had  not  only  made 
light  of  parading  in  troops  all  over  the  box- 
lined  paths  of  the  garden,  but  had  stalked  up 
even  to  the  house  itself,  tapping  gaily  at  the 
sashes  of  the  lower  windows,  and  even  shooting 
up  through  the  cracks  of  the  front  porch.  A 
tall  grove  of  pines  close  to  one  side  of  the  old 
mansion  cast  that  part  of  it  into  deepest  shade  ; 
but  on  the  other  side,  and  all  over  the  slope 
which  rose  back  of  the  house,  a great  orchard 
of  cherry  trees  surrounded  the  sombre  old 
place  every  May  with  a billowing  sea  of  bloom. 

But  when  the  summer  was  come,  the  ruby- 
strewed  floor  of  the  orchard  was  seldom  trod- 
den by  bands  of  cherry  pickers,  firstly,  because 
of  its  remoteness  from  the  town,  and,  secondly, 
because  a journey  out  to  the  old  house  meant  a 
stay  there  until  the  shadows  had  begun  to  twist 
themselves  into  strange  shapes  and  the  pine 
grove  commenced  whispering  of  mysterious,  un- 
earthly things  at  the  dark  windows,  and  the  old 
house  began  to  creak  and  sigh  and  crack,  and 
then  you  know  what  people  said  of  the  old 
place.  Ah,  yes,  the  cherries  were  very  sweet, 
but  the  old  “ Castle,”  after  dark,  was  a rather 
fearsome  spot. 

If  you  cared  to  hear  the  story  of  this  pic- 
turesque old  mansion,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  per- 
son or  house  in  town,  “ Uncle  ” Jeb  Nayland 
could  always  be  found  to  pour  it  into  attentive 
ears.  His  little  cottage  was  close  by  the  post 
office,  and  on  its  vine-shaded  porch  he  was 
always  to  be  found,  with  his  pipe  and  a news- 
paper invariably  near  by,  and  you  had  to  but 


turn  the  latch  of  the  gate  to  obtain  a kindly 
greeting,  a glass  of  cider,  and  a story  from  the 
hospitable  old  gentleman. 

“ Oh,  yas,”  he  would  say,  laying  aside  his 
pipe  and  carefully  folding  the  inevitable  news- 
paper, “ folks  now-a-days  don’t  lay  much  stock 
in  ghosts,  nor  ha’nts,  nor  any  sich  onnat’rel 
creeturs.  These  folks  come  ’round  here  mighty 
gay  when  the  sun’s  shinin’  down  bright  an’ 
warm,  but  jest  you  git  ’em  up  there  by  ‘Mar- 
low’s Castle’  ’long  ’bout  ’leven  o’clock  on  a 
reel  dark,  blowin’  evenin’,  when  them  cherry 
trees  are  all  out,  an’  you’ll  see  some  difference 
in  ’em.  What  ! Never  heerd  ’bout  thet  ol’ 
house?  Well,  I want  to  know  ! The  longer 
a man  lives  the  more  he  knows  he  don’t  know 
is  often  the  case.  Well,  then,  to  be  at  my 
story,  I kin  remember  hearin’  my  gran’ther 
say  as  how  his  father  used  to  tell  o’  the  time 
Cap’n  Marlowe  built  that  ol’  house.  Oh.  it 
must  be  nigh  on  to  ninety-five  years  ago. 
Cap’n  Marlowe,  he  ran  off  to  sea  when  he 
wa’nt  nothin’  but  a knee-high  baby  ; almos’ 
broke  his  mother’s  heart,  too.  But  he  jest 
nat’ rally  took  to  the  salt  water,  an’  one  day, 
after  the  ol’  folks  were  all  dead,  he  came  back 
here,  the  owner  o’  his  own  ships  an’  a man  o’ 
means,  sir,  stayed  a night  or  so  at  the  ‘ Shield- 
an’ -Cutlass,’  an’  then  went  off  agin,  as  folks 
s’posed  fer  good.  A week  or  two  later,  how- 
soever, there  came  up  from  Riverport  a hull 
gang  o’  furrin’  lab’rers,  Italians,  some  said, 
Spanyards,  or  Portugals,  or  suthin’,  an’  what 
should  these  men  do  but  start  a-tearin’  down 
o’  the  old  Marlowe  place,  and  a-buildin’  o’ 
this  one.  Cap’n  Marlowe,  he  came  up  soon, 
but  this  time  he  brought  a lady  an’  a little  boy 
with  him,  his  wife  an’  son,  and  the  wife  a fur- 
riner,  too.  ’Course  folks  felt  that  the  Cap’n 
was  kind  o’  queer  to  build  here  at  all  if  he 
wanted  everythin’  furrin’,  but  then  that  wasn’t 
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all  the  queer  notions  he’d  got  into  his  head 
while  he  was  gone.  Fer  if  you  want  to  know 
it,  the  hull  time  the  new  house  was  goin’  up — 
an’  a mighty  fine  house  it  was,  too,  when  it  was 
new — he  wouldn’t  let  a livin’  soul  go  near  it, 
but  jes’  them  furriners,  an’  when  they’d  got  it 
done,  he  sent  them  off  home,  I s’pose,  fer  no- 
body’s seen  a hair  of  them  since.  ’Course 
folks  nat’ rally  talked,  an’  saw  as  much  as  they 
could  on  the  sly,  an’  what  they  did  see  made 
’em  talk  all  the  more,  fer  do  you  know  it,  that 
hull  house  is  one  pile  o’  false  doors,  an’  hidden 
closets,  an’  other  closets  with  no  floors,  an’  all 
sorts.  ‘Jes  such  outlandish  devilments.  What 
they’re  there  fer  has  alius  been  a mvst’ry,  ’long 
with  lots  of  other  things  ’bout  the  ol’  place. 

“ The  Cap’n’s  wife  was  a timid  little  creeter, 
with  black  hair  an’  the  mos’  lovely  eyes,  but 
with  a kind  o’  half-scared,  appealin’  look  in 
’em,  like  a wild  creeter  as  is  shot.  The  Cap’n 
an’  his  wife  made  a dretful  queer  sight  a-comin’ 
up  the  aisle  in  the  meetin’  house  of  a Sunday, 
fer  the  Cap’n  was  a great,  tall,  splendid  man, 
with  white  hair  an’  eyes  that  no  one  couid  look 
into  long,  they  so  kind  o’  burned.  The  little 
feller,  he  was  jus’  his  mother  over  agin  in  looks, 
with  the  Cap’n’s  heart  an’  feelin’s  in  him.  He 
had  his  mother’s  lovely  hair  an’  eyes,  but  he 
had  a temper,  had  the  little  feller,  an’  I’ve 
heerd  tell  how  he  up  an’  pounded  his  pore  ma 
with  his  two  fists  right  in  meetin’,  and  carried 
on  awful  for  suthin’  that  didn’t  go  jus’  right. 

“ Pore  Mrs.  Marlowe  ! Any  one  could  see 
that  she  was  jes’  lit’rally  pinin’  away  fer  her  ol’ 
home,  Cap’n,  he  didn’t  notice  his  wife  much 
arter  Davy  was  born.  She’d  ha’  died  ’fore  a 
year  was  out,  folks  said,  if  it  hadn’t  been  fer 
Daw.  She  wanted  Davy  to  be  a minister  of 
the  gospel,  or  suthin’  quiet  like.  She  jes’  set 
her  heart  on’t  ; but  no,  Davy  mus’  be  a sailor 
like  his  father,  an’  the  Cap’n  vowed  an’  swore 
that  his  son  should  walk  a ship’s  deck  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.  Bimeby  the  Cap’n’s  neg- 
lect o’  his  wife  changed  to  rage  when  he  saw 


her  porin’  over  the  little  mementoes  of  her  ol’ 
home,  an’  finally  one  day  he  got  hoi’  o’  her 
little  packet  that  she’d  brought  over  an’  flung  it 
into  the  fire.  Davy  mos’  alius  stood  up  fer  his 
ma,  an’  ’twas  said  that  at  this  time  he  simply 
raced  at  his  father  with  a riding  whip,  like  a 
little  tiger  cat. 

“Ah,  well,  ev’ry  tale  has  its  end,  an’  so’s 
mine,  an’  I wish  it  were  pleasanter,  but  ’taint, 
an’  so  there’s  an  end  to  it.  Ev’ry  time  Davy’s 
birthday  come  ’round  they  had  a mighty  great 
time  up  there  to  the  ol’  place.  All  the  great 
folks  fer  miles  an’  miles  came  up  in  their 
chariots  an’  four,  an’  they  jus’  revelled  fer  three 
or  four  days  together.  Davy’s  birthday  came 
’long  in  the  fore  part  o’  May,  when  that  or- 
chard o’  cherries  was  all  a gret  white  bloom. 
The  Cap’n  alius  liked  cherries,  an’ he’d  covered 
the  whole  place  with  ’em.  Now,  Davy’s 
eighth  birthday  was  a mos’  splendid  occasion. 
They  said  guests  were  there  from  New  York, 
even,  an’  the  big  towns,  an’  they  brought  mos’ 
splendidifurous  presents  fer  the  boy,  too.  Why, 
old  Crabstock,  the  rich  ship-owner  o’  Newport, 
brought  up  a ridin’  whip  with  its  butt  jus’  one 
piece  o’  solid  gold,  sir,  leastwise  thet’s  what 
folks  said. 

“ Well,  the  guests  were  all  sittin’  out  in  the 
garden,  a-laughin’  an’  a-chatterin’,  an’  a-sippin’ 
o’  their  wine  ’s  gay  ’as  you  please,  when  all  o’ 
a sudden  Mis’  Marlowe  come  flyin’  out  o’  the 
house  with  her  face ’s  white  ’s  a sheet,  an’  sort 
o’  gasped  out:  ‘ Oh,  I knew  it,  I knew  it  ! I 
dreamed  it  last  night,  an’  now  it’s  come.  Oh, 
Davy,  Davy  ! He’s  gone,  gone,  gone,  an’  I 

can’t  find  him  anywhere  at  all.  Oh,  Cap’n 

an’  she  fell  off  into  a faint.  Cap’n  Marlowe 
up,  very  calm,  an’  tol’  his  guests  there  wasn’t 
the  leas’  cause  for  fear.  His  wife  often  had 
such  attacks  ; it  was  some  chronic  trouble. 
Why,  Davy  was  right  here  a few  minutes  ago, 
with  his  new  horn  an’  riding  whip,  an’  he  sent 
off  a servant  to  fetch  him.  But,  do  you  know 
it,  the  boy  was  gone,  slipped  clean  out  o’  mor- 
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tal  sight  that  May  mornin’ ; an’  never  seed  by 
mortal  eyes  since.  The  Cap’n  an’  all  his 
guests  searched  all  that  day  an’  night,  high  an’ 
low,  far  an’  near.  They  dragged  all  the  pon’s 
an’  scoured  the  woods  fer  days,  an’  no  Davy. 
Then  one  o’  the  servants  recollected  seein’  some 
furrin’-lookin’  man  hangin’  ’round  the  house 
the  day  o’  the  party,  an’  then  they  thought 
sure  they’d  got  onto  the  right  track,  but  they 
hadn’t  no  such  thing,  fer  they  never  foun’  a 
trace  of  any  man  answerin’  to  such  a deescrip- 
tion.  An’  the  week  passed  by,  an’  two  weeks, 
an’  three,  an’  the  cherry  trees  turned  all  green 
again,  ’an  the  orchard  was  jes’  a-bubblin’  over 
with  robins,  an’  king  birds,  an’  flickers,  but 
that  gret  house  was  jes’  as  still  as  the  grave  all 
through  the  hot  summer  days,  with  all  the 
blin’s  tight  shut,  an’  folks  movin’  round  as  still 
’s  cats. 

Then  ’long  ’bout  the  time  o’  year  when 
cherries  are  ripe  pore  Mis’  Marlowe  was  foun’ 
cold  an’  dead  out  in  the  orchard,  an’  they  lay 
her  to  res’t  there,  too,  fer  she  had  begged  the 
Cap’n  not  to  let  her  be  carried  down  to  the 
buryin’ -ground  as  she  seemed  somehow  to  be 
nearer  her  boy  up  there,  on  the  ol’  place. 
Then  almos’  b’for  another  month  had  passed  the 
ol’  Cap’n  hung  himself  on  to  a limb  o’  one 
o’  those  trees,  an’  there  they  found  him  ; and 
folks  said  everywhere  as  how  they’d  found  their 
lost  once  more.  They  lay  him  right  side  o’  his 
wife;  an’  a day  or  two  arter  his  brother  come 
up  from  down  in  the  states  some’ ere  an’  hurried 
off  all  the  furniture  from  the  ol’  house;  an’  noc 
a soul’s  ever  lived  there  since;  that’s  all  the 
story,  but  not  quite  all  we’ve  got  to  say. 

“ Did  you  know  they  didn’t  seem  to  fin  ’ 
their  little  fellow  in  the  other  world  ? Well, 
they  didn’t,  for  they’re  looking  for  him  yet, 
but  its  only  when  them  cherry  trees  are  out. 
Fer  when  that  great  orchard  is  all  like  a crowd 
o’  white  ghosts,  and  when  them  pines  are  a 
callin’  an’  a whisperin’  sof’  and  lonesome  like, 
on  some  dark  evenin’  o’  May  they  come  down 


from  the  orchard.  I know  this  be,  fer  my  own 
gran’ther  knew  the  man  thet  seed  ’em  with  his 
eyes  one  night  ’bout  sixty  year  back — an’  to- 
gether they  go  through  thet  whole  house  lookin’ 
fer  their  baby.  Ol’  Cap’in  Marlowe  goes  first 
with  his  head  bowed,  an’  his  han’s  behind  his 
back,  never  sayin’  a word,  jus’  walkin’  on  slow 
an’  solemn,  like  he  was  thinkin’  hard,  an’  a 
little  ways  behind  him’s  his  wife,  with  her 
hair  all  tumbled  down  her  back,  an’  walkin’ 
wil’  an’  distracted,  callin’  her  boy  over  an’ 
over,  in’  awful  scary  tones.  All  over  the 
great,  big  house  they  go  like  this,  ’till  finally 
— so  gran’ther  alius  said — they  disappear  into 
the  big  cellar,  and  leave  the  ol’  house’s  still’s 
the  grave  again.  No,  you’re  not  go’in’  jus’ 
yet  a-while.  Set  a while  longer,  do.  ’Spect 
we’ll  have  a shower  this  evenin’  from  them  big 
clouds  over  to  the  west  yonder.  ” 

Until  late  in  the  evening  we  sat  there  in  the 
storm,  wratching  the  great,  ropy,  sheets  of  rain 
swirling  down  the  darkening  street  and  listening 
in  silence  to  the  old  man  as  he  rambled  on 
and  on  of  the  past.  Finally,  when  the  thunder 
was  but  a faint  echo  in  the  east,  Bert 
Barter  drove  up  to  the  post-office  in  his  meat- 
wagon,  and  catching  sight  of  Uncle  “ Jeb,  ” 
called  out,  “ Good  evenin’,  Mr.  Nayland, 
heerd  ’bout  the  fire?  No?  Well,  this  light- 
ning struck  the  ol’  Marlowe  place  and  its  goin’ 
up  fast.  Saw  the  light’s  I was  cornin’  by  on 
the  lower  road.  Kind  o’  warm  walkin’  for 
ha’nts  up  there  to-night,  hey?  ’T  any  rate 
they’re  the  only  losers,  I reckon.” 

Next  morning  a party  of  us  young  folks 
went  up  from  town  to  survey  the  scene  of  the 
fire.  The  cherry  orchard  was  wilted  in  the 
bright  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  but  a blackened 
group  of  pine  stumps  looked  down  on  a gaping 
cellar-hole  where  the  old  “Castle”  had  stood. 
We  scrambed  down  into  the  black  debris  glee- 
fully when  one  of  our  party  called  out,  “ Oh, 
see  this  funny  old  stove!  And — why  here  this 
beam  ’s  knocked  a great  hole  in  the  ground. 
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I’m  goin’  to  see  what’s  in  it.  Here  goes  ! ” 
and  he  disappeared  in  a yawning  crack  which 
a great  corner-post  of  the  house  had  somehow 
split  as  it  fell  in  what  seemed  like  a wooden 
floor  in  one  corner  of  the  place.  “Why  it’s 
just  a great  empty  hole,”  we  heard  our  com- 
panion shout  from  below.  “No  ’taint  neither. 
Here’s  a few  little  things,  but  it’s  so  dark  I 
can’t  see  what  they  are.  Here,  catch  them’s 
I throw  them  out.”  As  we  gathered  around 


the  opening  we  saw  our  companion’s  hand  appear 
with  something  white  in  it.  “Why,  it’s 
bones!”  one  of  us  cried  out  in  a voice  full  of 
wonder;  but  before  we  could  say  anything 
further  the  hand  reappeared,  this  time  grasping 
an  old-fashioned  riding-whip  of  curious  design, 
with  a handle  which  glittered  and  sparkled 
with  a lustre  in  the  bright  morning  sunshine. 

H.  H.  H.  ’02. 


NOTES 


W.  H.  Nelson,  ’00,  is  a regular  member 
of  the  Sophomore  Debating  Club. 

L.  P.  Peiper,  ’98,  is  a “ sub  ” on  the  cham- 
pion junior  class  basket-ball  team. 

L.  Ward,  ’99,  is  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Harvard  Anthropological  Club. 

R.  M.  Green  and  W.  Shruebruk,  ’98,  have 
been  elected  members  of  the  Harvard  Memorial 

Society. 

R.  M.  Green,  ’98,  and  A.  L.  Richards, 
’99,  have  been  elected  members  of  the  first 
division  in  scholarship  at  Harvard. 

C.  E.  Devonshire,  ’04,  has  gone  to  Mr. 
Stone’s  school,  and  is  a promising  candidate 

for  the  crew. 

Eldon  McLeod,  B.  I . S. , ’01,  is  playing  for- 
ward on  the  Harvard  ’Varsity  Hockey  team. 

Agnoscunt  invisam  faciem. 

They  look  upon  the  unseen  face. 

Media  Aeneas  freta  nocte  secabat. 

Aeneas,  relying  on  the  night,  went  through 
the  midst  of  the  camp. 

Aevurnque  agitare  sub  undis. 

To  agitate  our  grandfather  under  the  sea. 

“ Milton’s  English  poetry  was  divided  into 
prose  and  verse.”  R.  17. 


Integer  aevi. 

The  offspring  of  his  grandfather. 

Scipio  genere  equestri  natus  est. 

Scipio  was  born  at  a horse  race. 

R.  F.  Guild,  ex  ’03,  is  rowing  at  No.  3 
on  the  Stone’s  School  crew.  He  is  also  cap- 
tain of  their  track  team. 

BOOK  REVIEW. 

Songs  of  the  Eastern  Colleges.  Hinds  & 

Noble,  Publishers.  Price,  $1.25. 

Great  originality  in  a collection  of  college 
songs  can  scarcely  be  expected,  and  this  book, 
“Songs  of  the  Eastern  Colleges,”  is  certainly 
not  an  exception  to  that  rule.  Many  of  the 
songs  are  very  good,  and  a large  number  of 
them  are  old  favorites,  but  is  seems  a pity  that, 
probably  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a number  of 
smaller  colleges,  several  rather  maudlin  songs 
have  been  allowed  to  crowd  out  such  stand-bys 
as  “ The  Tavern  in  the  Town  ” or  the  Yale 
“ Boula.  ” There  is  also  a noticeable  lack  of 
new  songs. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  attractively, 
if  rather  alarmingly,  gotten  up,  and  would,  on 
the  whole,  make  a very  desirable  addition  to 
the  library  of  any  boy. 
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IT  is  astonishing  to  find  how  little  the  aver- 
age fellow  knows  outside  his  school  books. 
Of  course,  one  is  not  expected,  because 
he  is  reading  Ovid  and  Xenophon  in  the  class, 
to  labor  over  Horace  and  Thucydides  out  of 
school  hours.  Indeed,  this  would  be  too  great 
a task,  for  the  average  boy  finds  more  than 
enough  to  do  with  Ovid  and  the  Anabasis. 

But  when  we  come  to  English  studies,  one 
cannot  see  why  boys  do  not  wander  further. 
When  a boy  is  studying  Oman’s  “ History  of 
Greece,”  why  does  he  not  read  a little  from 
some  other  author,  thereby  broadening  his  view 
of  the  particular  epoch  or  battle  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  The  Public  Library  stands  with 
open  doors  to  help  the  inquiring  student  ; it 
places  before  him  dozens  of  books,  ready  at  his 
hand.  All  one  needs  is  the  desire. 

Some  fellows  think  that  we  are  given  Macau- 
lay’s “ Milton”,  or  Tennyson’s  “ Passing  of 
Arthur,”  because  these  two  men  never  wrote 
anything  else  worth  reading.  They  think  that 
the  reading  of  those  particular  books  enables 
them  to  pass  judgment  upon  their  authors.  As 
if  an  author  ever  put  his  whole  selt  into  one 
story,  one  poem,  or  one  book.  And  yet  these 


thoughtless  fellows  cheerfully  remark  that 
“Macaulay  is  no  good,”  and  “Tennyson 
was  crazy.  ” 

Why  should  not  the  boy  be  pitied  ? The 
fact  is,  he  does  not  need  any  pity.  He  is 
learning  a little  at  the  expense  of  a great  deal 
of  labor,  when  he  might  acquire  a great  deal 
more  learning  with  a much  smaller  effort,  did 
he  only  broaden  his  work.  He  is  butting 
against  the  stone  wall,  and  yet  when  we  tell 
him  to  read  more,  he  laughs  at  us,  and  expresses 
grave  fears  for  our  health,  and  doubts  as  to  our 
sanity.  He  is  out  of  the  reach  of  any  pity. 

As  one  advances  in  his  study  of  English 
literature,  he  finds  an  ever-increasing  necessity 
for  a wide  acquaintance  with  authors  whom  he 
perhaps  never  will  meet  in  his  course  of  study. 
He  will  find  quotations  and  allusions  of  every 
nature  that  will  be  intelligible  only  if  he  has 
a previous  knowledge  of  other  works.  The 
amount  of  enjoyment  one  gets  out  of  a book  is 
in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  he  brings  to  it. 
An  illiterate  person,  whose  reading  is  confined 
to  a very  small  portion  of  the  newspaper,  can- 
not enjoy  George  Eliot’s  “ Mill  on  the  Floss” 
or  “Matthew  Arnold’s  “Light  of  Asia” 
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with  the  same  degree  of  enjoyment  that  a well- 
read  man  does. 

Some  one  has  said  that  all  the  stories  in  the 
world,  numbering  millions  and  millions,  are 
but  the  variations  of  eight  originals.  Just  so, 
all  the  ideas  in  the  world,  not  to  be  counted 
for  their  numbers,  may  be  traced  to  a few 
fundamentals.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  reading 
lies  in  comparison  ; comparing  the  different 
clothings  of  the  same  idea.  How  can  we  have 
this  pleasure  if  our  knowledge  of  books  is  no 
greater  than  that  received  in  school? 

The  school  reading  is  meant  only  as  an  in- 
centive. We  are  expected  to  take  enough  in- 
terest in  literature  to  pursue  it  further  of  our 
own  volition.  There  is  no  school  upon  earth 
that  could  be  able  to  teach  us  all  literature. 
Indeed,  we  could  not  live  long  enough  to  ac- 
complish this  gigantic  task.  But  we  can  do 
something,  and  when  is  there  a better  time  than 
now  ? Read,  read,  read,  and  you  will  be  as- 
tonished to  see  how  interesting  books  become  ; 
books  which  you  have  cast  aside  as  dry  and 
lacking  pith.  How  delightful  it  is  to  meet,  in 
the  middle  of  some  book,  a quotation  that  you 
know,  or  an  allusion  that  calls  up  in  your  mind 
a whole  train  of  pleasant  memories.  Truly, 
the  pleasure,  outside  of  the  mere  knowledge,  is 
worth  all  the  time  passed  in  the  company  of 
good  books. 

It  has  been  our  misfortune  to  meet  young 
men,  graduates  of  the  school  ; young  men  who 
carried  away  with  them  Franklin  medals  and 
other  tokens  of  the  appreciation  shown  their 
labor,  who,  now  that  they  have  finished  their 
course  here,  turn  and  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  They  smile  in 
that  supercilious  wav  that  seems  to  belong  to 
the  college  sophomore,  and  say  that  “ the 
Latin  School  is  all  right,  of  course,  but — you 
know — it’s  behind  the  times.” 

Now,  this  might  be  easily  understood  if  it 


came  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  failed  in 
this  school,  or  from  one  who  had  never  attended 
it.  But  what  astounded  us  was  that  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  those  whose  names  are  on  our 
rolls  of  honor  as  having  been  worthy  of  praise 
for  their  scholarly  achievements  while  here. 

A young  man  who  failed  in  a school,  either 
from  his  lack  of  application  or  because  he  had 
no  brains  with  which  to  apply  himself  to  the 
required  work,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  praise 
overmuch  that  school.  Also,  a young  man  who 
has  never  attended  a school  can  not  be  expected 
to  be  over-familiar  with  the  work  of  that  school. 
But  this  criticism  came  from  some  of  our  own 
graduates,  who  should  be  the  last  to  be  charged 
with  hostility  to  or  ignorance  of  the  school. 

A criticism  must,  in  order  to  have  any  value, 
come  from  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
and  it  must  be  true.  Criticism  written  in  a 
spirit  of  spite,  even  though  by  a capable  per- 
son, amounts  to  little,  save  in  the  minds  of 
enemies  of  the  criticised.  Therefore,  remarks 
of  this  kind  must  be  hurled  back  into  the  teeth 
of  the  speaker,  lest  they  travel  farther  and  be- 
come believed. 

Turning  against  one’s  school  should  be  the 
one  act  necessary  to  bring  down  upon  the  head 
of  the  offender  a storm  of  anathemas.  How 
we  longed  for  the  fluent  vocabulary  of  a Milton, 
when  we  heard  the  criticisms  come  from  Latin 
School  graduates.  We  could  hardly  believe 
our  ears. 

What  can  we  say  to  them  ? Shall  we  call 
them  traitors,  or  shall  we  call  them  fools  ? They 
can  hardly  be  called  the  latter  ; then  only  the 
former  remains.  Once  out  of  school  and  in 
college,  finding  themselves  in  the  same  class 
with  fellows  who  left  the  Latin  School  to 
“ coast  into  college,”  thev  become  sour,  and 
vent  their  spleen  on  the  first  occasion.  Thev 
forget  that,  man  for  man,  they  know  more  than 
the  “ coaster  ” ; that  what  they  know  they 
know  better. 

Well,  grant  that  they  are  sour.  Is  that 
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any  defence  for  their  treason  against  their 
school  ? Does  that  give  them  the  right  to 
laugh  at  the  school  as  being  “behind  the 
times  ” ? No  ; their  crime  is  the  same,  what- 
ever is  the  cause,  and  they  are  not  worthy  of 


the  honors  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Latin 
School.  Then,  let  us  all  join  in  condemning 
them,  deeming  them  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Latin  School  graduates. 


ONLY  A 

I was  studying  on  a particularly  elusive  prob- 
lem in  Geometry  the  other  night  and  had 
just  found  the  solution.  I leaned  back  in 
the  study  chair  and  gave  myself  up  to  pleasant 
reflections  over  the  result  of  the  Thanksgiving 
day  foot-ball  game.  The  lateness  of  the  hour, 
my  comfortable  position,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  room  all  combined  to  make  me  feel  sleepy 
I was  thinking  of  the  “plums”  in  store  for  me 
on  the  next  day,  when  I seemed  to  be  suddenly 
transported  to  a strange  country.  I was  standing 
on  a crowded  street  of  a strange  city.  Above 
me  the  stores  and  other  buildings  towered  to  a 
dizzy  height.  I looked  around  for  the  familiar 
electrics.  There  was  no  sign  of  them,  not  even 
a track  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  There 
were  no  struggling  horses  pulling  heavy  loads. 
Instead  there  were  noiseless  automobiles.  I 
noticed  at  intervals  along  the  street  what  seemed 
to  be  stations  of  some  sort,  though  for  what 
kind  of  transit,  I could  not  imagine.  The 
familiar  elevated  was  lacking,  so  that  they  could 
not  be  elevated  stations.  These  buildings  were 
about  four  or  five  hundred  feet  apart.  On  each 
side  a wide  platform  stretched  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  sides  of  the  building  at  a height 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  above  the  street. 
T went  up  the  stairs  of  one  of  these  strange 
stations  and  entered  the  building  itself.  The 
interior  was  like  the  inside  of  a common,  every- 
day elevated  station  minus  the  ticket  office. 
On  one  of  the  walls  I saw  a calendar.  Over- 
joyed at  the  opportunity  to  find  out  in  what  age 
I was  living,  I approached  it.  I was  dazed 
at  what  I saw  at  first,  but  there  it  was  right 


DREAM 

before  my  eyes,  the  figure  2116  a.  d.  I had 
been  of  the  opinion  that  I was  living  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  the  evidence  of  my  own 
eyes  convinced  me. 

Meanwhile  several  persons  had  entered  the 
station.  I looked  at  them  curiously.  They 
were  dressed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
twentieth  century,  with  the  exception  that  the 
garments  of  these  people  were  loose  and  flowing. 
While  I was  looking  at  them  two  young  fellows 
came  in.  I overheard  one  of  them  say  some- 
thing about  the  “Latin  School.”  I determined 
to  follow  them  and  find  out  what  the  old  school 
looked  like  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries.  At 
this  point  I examined  my  own  clothes  with 
considerable  curiosity,  and  found  they  were  of 
the  same  cut  as  the  clothes  of  the  other  people 
in  the  station.  I pulled  my  watch  out  of  my 
pocket  and  saw  that  it  was  quarter  of  ten. 

“You  are  rather  late  for  school,  my  friends,” 
I thought. 

Just  at  this  moment  a gong  sounded  and  the 
young  fellows  went  out  on  the  platform. 
Resting  easily  on  this  was  a vehicle  something 
like  the  primitive  airships  that  I remembered  I 
had  read  about  but  a short  time  before,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  I hesitated  to  get  into  this 
machine,  but  seeing  that  the  two  boys  were 
getting  on,  I conquered  my  fear  and  hurried 
after  them.  The  doors  shut  to  automatically 
and  the  airship  started.  It  rose  gently  and  then 
swept  forward  with  amazing  speed.  We  soon 
reached  the  next  station,  where  we  stopped  for 
a few  moments.  We  went  on  thus  for  about 
five  minutes  and  I began  to  look  for  the  con- 
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ductor  to  come  and  take  up  the  fares.  After  a 
while  I ventured  to  ask  the  man  next  fo  me 
about  it.  He  looked  at  me  with  a great  deal  of 
astonishment  and  then  said, 

“ Why,  man,  where  have  you  been  all  this 
time?  Don’t  you  know  that  the  city  controls 
this  air  line  and  that  transportation  is  free?” 

I was  about  to  reply  when  we  got  to  a 
station  and  the  two  boys  got  out.  I hastily 
thanked  the  gentleman  and  hurried  after  them. 

After  a few  minutes  walk  we  came  to  an 
enormous  building,  six  stories  in  height,  and 
very  long.  Carved  in  marble  over  the  main 
entrance  was  the  inscription: 

“Boston  Latin  School.” 

The  old  familiar  building  was  gone,  and  in 
its  place  stood  this  magnificent  school.  The 
two  boys  had  already  gone  in.  I entered  the 
building  ; everything  was  strange.  While  I 
was  standing  here,  a young  fellow  came  up  be- 
hind me  and  said: 

“Hello,  Bob,  better  come  up  to  the  room,  it’s 
almost  ten.  ” 

Not  knowing  anything  else  to  do,  I followed 
him  up  to  a room  on  the  second  floor.  What 
a difference  from  the  room  of  the  Latin  School 
which  I had  attended  seemingly  but  a short 
time  before.  There  were  fifty  desks  in  the 
room.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned,  small, 
hard  seats  and  the  small  desks,  there  were  now 
large,  comfortable  chairs  and  large,  roomy  desks. 
I sat  down  at  one  of  the  desks,  but  presently  a 
fellow  came  in  and  said  to  me, 

“Get  out  of  my  seat,  Bob,  you’re  a little  off 
this  morning,  ar’n’t  you?  There’s  your  seat 
over  there.” 

I got  up  and  took  the  seat  designated. 
Opening  the  desk,  I found  inside  a printed 
programme  and  a number  of  books.  I picked 
up  the  programme  and  read  it.  The  one  re- 
markable feature  was  that  there  was  no  study 
hour  and  that  a recitation  took  its  place.  Ev- 
idently the  boys  of  the  twenty-second  century 
were  smart  enough  not  to  need  a study  hour. 


School  lasted  from  ten  to  three.  At  this  point, 

I happened ’to  look  up  and  saw  on  the  wall  a 
large  clock.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  clock  itself.  What  attracted  my  attention 
and  made  me  start  with  astonishment  was  the 
fact  that  the  clock  was  going  and  was  on  time, 
too.  It  no  longer  astonished  me  when  I re- 
flected that  it  was  now  the  twenty-second  cen- 
tury and  that  civilization  had  probably  advanced 
somewhat  during  the  last  two  centuries.  I 
picked  up  my  Geometry;  it  was  the  same  as 
the  one  I had  spent  so  many  studious  (?)  hours 
upon.  The  other  books,  upon  examination,  I 
found  were  the  same  as  the  ones  I had  been 
using.  I now  looked  over  my  class.  As  I 
scanned  the  faces  of  each  one,  I recognized 
them  all,  one  after  another,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty on  account  of  their  strange  dress.  There 
was  little  Manbury  in  the  corner  ; jollv  good-, 
natured  Barry  behind  studious  Hartley.  In 
another  part  of  the  room  I saw  the  Siamese 
twins.  Ford  and  Thomas.  The  faces  of  all 
were  familiar  to  me. 

During  the  first  two  recitations,  I was  not 
called  upon  to  recite,  for  which  I was  truly 
thankful.  At  recess  I went  down  to  the  library, 
which  I found  without  much  trouble.  I went  in 
and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables.  They  seemed 
to  be  a good  many  fellows  in  the  library  and 
they  kept  coming  in.  This  was  another 
astonishing  fact.  In  the  good  old  days  of  the 
twentieth  century,  I did  not  remember  ever 
seeing  a pupil  in  the  old  library,  (except  those 
who  had  been  invited  to  come  down  bv  some 
teacher  to  write  out  the  declension  of  some 
Greek  noun  twenty  or  thirty  times.)  If  dim 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  I was  once  one  of 
these  unfortunates. 

At  this  moment  I saw  lying  before  me  a 
large  book  entitled,  “Records  of  the  Public 
Latin  School,  ” and  opened  it.  The  first 
school  year  recorded  in  this  book  was  that  of 
; 1 900- 1 90 1.  I looked  over  the  list  of  pupils, 

I many  of  whose  names  were  familiar  to  me. 
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Turning  over  the  pages,  I came  to  a large 
heading  reading,  “ B.  L.  S. , 12,  E.  H.  S.,  6. ” 
This  I remember  was  the  annual  foot-ball  game 
between  Boston  Latin  and  English  High.  I 
turned  over  a few  more  pages  and  came  to  the 
records  of  1901-1902.  Again  I met  a heading 
in  boldface  type.  This  one  read,  B.  L.  S.,  6, 
E.  H.  S.,  5,  ” I next  came  to  the  records  of 
1902-1903.  Yes,  there  was  my  name  as 
one  of  the  graduating  class.  The  names  of 
most  of  the  fellows  in  my  class  were  there, 
though  a few  were  missing.  Curious  to  find 
out  how  the  foot-ball  game  had  come  out  that 
year,  I hurried  on  and  soon  came  to  the  heading, 
“ B.  L.  S.,  59,  E.  H.  S.,  o.  ” Just  at  this 


moment  the  bell  rang  and  I hurried  back  to  the 
room. 

With  trembling  hands  I got  out  mv  Geom- 
etry. “May  the  fates  be  kind,”  thought  1. 
But  no,  the  teacher  turned  his  glittering  eye  on 
me  and  said,  “ Howard,  you  may  go  to  the 
board  and  prove — ” at  that  moment  I woke 
up  in  a cold  sweat,  trembling  all  over.  I was 
still  fearful  that  the  terrible  nightmare  might  be 
true,  but  there  before  my  eyes  were  the  familiar 
easy  chair,  the  couch,  and  the  purple  and  white 
flags  on  the  walls.  Before  me  was  that  same 
troublesome  Geometry  problem  all  proved  and 
finished,  as  I left  it  just  before  I took  my  strange 
liberty  with  old  Father  Time.  E.  E.  H.,  '03. 


DANCE 


DURING  the  past  month,  the  following 
officers’  parties  have  been  given: — West 
Roxbury  High,  January  25,  which  was 
attended  by  the  following  Latin  School  men: — 
Captains  Bonelli  and  Dyer,  Lieutenants  Davison 
Strauss  and  Leonard,  Galvin  of  the  Senior  Class 
and  Stuart  of  the  third  class.  The  English 
High  School  dance  which  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  was  attended  by  Captains  Bonelli, 
Dyer  and  Fitzpatrick  ; Lieutenants  Davison, 
Strauss  and  Leonard  ; Galvin  of  the  first  class 
and  Stuart  of  the  third  class.  Seen  at  the 
Brockton  High  School  dance  on  February  7 
from  Boston  Latin  School  were  Captains  Fitz- 
patrick, Lieutenant  Barton  and  Shanahan  and 
Tucker  of  the  second  class.  On  the  same 
evening  at  the  Girls’  Classical  High  at  Lynn 


S 

were  present  from  Latin  School,  Captains  Bon- 
elli and  Bellows,  and  Galvin  of  the  Senior  Class. 
Wakefield  High  School  gave  their  party  on 
January  31,  where  the  following  enthusiasts 
held  up  the  honor  of  the  Latin  School  on  the 
waxed  arena  : — Captains  Bonelli  and  Gatch  ; 
Lieutentants  Strauss,  Leonard  and  Gatch.  One 
of  the  prettiest  dances  of  the  month  was  that 
given  at  Roxbury  High  School,  February  18, 
at  which  these  Latin  School  men  “tripped  the 
light  (j  ? ) fantastic" : — Captains  Dver  and  Bon- 
elli, Lieutenants  Leonard  and  Davison,  Galvin 
of  the  Senior  Class,  Anderson  of  the  senior 
class  and  Somes  of  the  third  class.  At  the 
Jabberwock  dance,  B.  L.  S.  was  represented  by 
Quartermaster  Hibbard. 


Omnis  et  una  dilapsus  calor. 

Suddenly  all  her  color  fell  off. 

Sentez-vous  mes  dents  quand  je  vous  rnords  le 
petit  doigt  ? 

Do  you  see  my  teeth  when  I kill  you  with 
my  little  finger  ? 


D.  M.  Wood,  ’02,  has  resigned  from  the 
Banjo  and  Mandolin  Club. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  E.  P.  Jackson, 
the  instructor  in  physics,  who  was  obliged  by 
sickness  to  leave  the  school  for  a few  weeks, 
has  now  returned. 
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LOST  RIVER 


I wonder  how  many  of  the  boys  of  the  Latin 
School  have  ever  heard  of  Lost  River  ? Not 
many,  I fancy,  for  though  Lost  River  has  been 
known  of  for  many  years,  ever  since,  if  the 
mountain  tradition  be  true,  the  time  when  old 
Dr.  Lee  and  his  confederates  used  to  make 
counterfeit  money  in  its  huge  caves,  tourists 
have  only  been  through  it  lately,  and  even  now 
only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  summer 
travellers  who  pass  through  the  Franconia 
Mountains  each  year  ever  realize  that  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sights  of  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  lies  within  ten 
miles  of  North  Woodstock,  the  northernmost 
village  of  the  Pemigewasset  valley,  and  but  five 
miles  south  of  the  Flume  House. 

To  the  west  of  the  Franconia  range  rises 
Mount  Moosilauke,  4800  feet  in  height.  On  the 
northwest,  the  spurs  of  the  tremendous  Kins- 
man range  run  up  to  its  very  summit  ; and  on 
the  southeast  a scarcely  smaller  chain  of  moun- 
tains extends  from  Moosilauke  down  to  the 
Pemigewasset.  Between  these  two  ranges,  and 
with  the  great  mass  of  Moosilauke  at  the  head, 
a ravine  runs  far  up  into  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness,  for  this  is  real  wilderness  ; and  down  this 
ravine,  from  its  source  high  on  the  mountain, 
flows  the  Moosilauke  East  Branch,  until  it 
enters  the  Pemigewasset  at  North  Woodstock. 

With  this  explanation,  1 will  begin  the  story 
of  our  trip  through  the  “ Lost  River  Region.” 
We  set  out  from  North  Woodstock,  seven  of  us, 
following  what  is  known  as  the  Warren  Road, 
for  about  five  miles.  Then  we  struck  off  into 
the  forest.  Up  the  ravine  we  wound,  the 
mountain-tops  drawing  closer  and  closer  together 
above  us.  Everything  was  a mass  of  under- 
brush beneath  the  dense  spruces  and  hemlocks, 
and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have 
made  any  headway  out  of  the  beaten  path. 
This  w'as  a primeval  forest  with  a vengeance. 


All  at  once  there  came  a crack  ! like  the  report 
of  a rifle,  followed  by  the  most  terrific  crash  I 
ever  heard.  It  was  not  until  both  sounds  had 
been  repeated  tu’o  or  three  times  that  I realized 
that  the  sharp,  though  rather  faint,  report  was 
a blast  far  up  the  valley,  and  the  tremendous 
crash  that  followed,  which  sounded  like  the 
peals  of  thunder  when  a storm  is  raging  at  its 
worst,  was  an  echo  only. 

We  pushed  on  thus  for  perhaps  four  miles, 
till  at  last  we  came  to  a quiet  little  stream,  flow- 
ing across  our  path.  This  could  not  be  Lost 
River.  Wait  ; someone  has  nailed  a pine 
board  to  a tree,  and  on  it  a roughly  marked 
finger  pointing  to  a half-hidden  path,  and  the 
words,  “ Point  Look-off.”  A few  seconds’ 
walk  brings  us  suddenly  to  the  very  brink  of  a 
precipice,  one  hundred  feet  of  sheer  rock. 
Below  you  is  the  ravine,  and  in  its  middle 
stretches  for  a good  mile  a wilderness  of  rocks 
and  cliffs.  No  river  can  be  seen,  nothing  but 
rocks.  It  seemed  absolutely  impossible  to  pass 
through  this  place,  which  we  now  knew  must 
be  the  Lost  River  Region.  Back  to  the  bank 
of  the  quiet  stream  we  went  for  our  lunch.  It 
was  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  we  had 
been  tramping  nearly  five  hours  since  breakfast. 
We  had  brought  with  us  some  two  dozen  ears 
of  corn,  which  we  now  set  to  work  to  roast. 
You  who  have  never  eaten  corn  roasted  in  the 
ashes  have  lost  one  of  the  true  delights  of  life. 
Unfortunately  just  es  we  were  getting  our  fire 
going,  it  began  to  rain — a mountain  rain,  at 
that,  and  “ there  our  triumph’s  straw-fire  flared 
and  funked.”  We  ate  that  corn,  everv  ear  of 
it,  practically  raw,  and  on  this  palatable  meal 
we  set  out. 

Crossing  the  little  stream,  we  walked  a few 
rods  on  the  bank,  looked  around  for  the  river, 
and  saw  a hole,  perhaps  sixty  feet,  deep  right 
beside  us.  The  river  had  literally  been  swal- 
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lowed  up  into  the  earth,  and  had  completely 
vanished.  Into  that  hole  we  went,  one  by  one, 
down  the  ledges  of  rock,  all  going  well  until 
we  reached  the  last  descent,  a sheer  drop  of 
about  ten  feet.  Two  of  us  got  safely  down, 
but  the  third  member  of  the  party  weighed 
exactly  227  pounds  ; and  I shall  never  forget 
how  pitiable  he  looked  as  he  stood  at  the  top 
of  that  last  ledge.  However,  down  he  went, 
two  men  lowering  him  by  the  arms,  and  two 
steadying  him  by  the  feet,  making  him  look,  for 
all  the  world,  like  a gigantic  crab.  The  hole 
in  which  we  were,  was,  of  course,  open  to  the 
sky,  but  an  opening  in  the  rock  beside  us  showed 
us  where  our  road  lay.  Through  that  hole  we 
crawled  - — the  fat  gentleman  could  not  get 
through  — into  a cave  like  that  in  a fairy  tale, 
with  a floor  of  silvery  sand.  As  we  stood 
there,  the  cave  dimly  lighted  by  our  candles, 
we  should  have  made  excellent  subjects  for  a 
picture  of  robbers  or  smugglers.  We  could 
hear  the  river  plainly  now,  but  could  see  noth- 
ing, until  by  accident  I lowered  my  candle 
nearly  to  the  floor.  In  the  side  of  the  cave, 
perhaps  six  inches  from  the  floor,  was  a long 
crack,  and  through  this  I could  see  the  Moosi- 
lauke  Branch  tearing  along  in  some  channel  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  not  a foot  from  my  face, 
and  all  this  fifty  feet  underground. 

Leaving  the  cave,  we  emerged  into  daylight, 
and  proceeded  down  the  gorge,  passing  over  a 
narrow,  knife-like  rock,  on  which  was  painted 
the  name,  “ A1  Serat  ” (Edge  of  the  Sword), 
and  over  which,  like  its  Persian  proto-type, 
only  the  good  were  supposed  to  be  able  to 
walk.  Having  all  proved  our  godliness  — 
or  agility  — bv  passing  over  unharmed,  we 
descended  into  the  next  hole,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  was  an  opening.  Down  this  we  went, 
and  into  the  most  remarkable  cave  I have  ever 
seen.  The  name,  painted  on  the  rock  by  some 
guide,  was,  fitly,  “ The  Judgment  Hall  o* 
Pluto.”  The  sound  of  falling  water  rang  in 
our  ears,  but  at  first  we  could  see  nothing. 


At  length,  on  lighting  our  candles,  we  dis- 
covered an  exquisite,  miniature  waterfall,  flash- 
ing dimly  in  the  half-light,  and  leaping  from 
nowhere  into  nowhere.  This  cave  and  water- 
fall were  a fair  sample  of  the  rest,  so  I will  onlv 
pick  out  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  pranks 
that  river  played.  For  instance,  the  “Dungeon,” 
a hole  perhaps  three  feet  square  and  thirty  to 
forty  feet  deep,  with  sides  polished  and  smooth 
as  ivory  ; or  the  “Hall  of  Lethe,”  a tremendous 
cave  where  the  sound  of  the  river  was  like  a 
lullaby.  A trick  two  of  us  played  on  the 
others  here  shows  the  nature  of  the  place.  All 
at  once,  as  we  were  scrambling  along,  two  of 
us  disappeared  ; and  after  crawling  for  some 
distance  we  suddenly  popped  up  out  of  the 
ground  like  ghosts,  right  at  the  feet  of  our 
friends.  Then  came  the  twin,  “ Centre  of 
the  Earth  ” caves,  the  deepest  of  the  lot,  with 
the  river  roaring  along  beneath  seventy  feet  of 
rock.  On  we  went,  up  and  down,  by  rather 
precarious  footholds,  until  all  at  once  the  rocks 
fell  away  before  us,  and  the  river,  in  a magnifi- 
cent waterfall,  flashed  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  over  a cliff  polished  until  it  glistened. 
Balanced  right  in  front  of  this  cataract  was  a 
huge  rock,  from  the  top  of  which  one  gets  the 
best  view  of  the  falls,  and  which  is  reached  by 
climbing  out  on  the  root  of  a tree,  with  the 
river  forty  feet  beneath.  Then  follows  an 
almost  perpendicular  descent,  which  we,  for 
excellent  reasons,  christened  “ Fat  Man’s 
Misery  ”;  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
“ Titan’s  Workshop,”  which  we  left,  via  the 
chimney,  a cleft  in  the  solid  rock,  about  thirty 
feet  long  ; and  suddenly  saw  beside  us  the  river, 
that  had  played  such  antics  for  a mile  of  its 
course,  flowing  peacefully  along  between  green 
banks  to  join  the  Pemigewasset.  H.  A.  B. 

J- 

D.  ].  Hurley,  ’01,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Harvard  Freshmen  beer-night 
committee. 
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AT  this  time  of  the  year  with  the  prize 
drill  only  a month  distant,  we  find  the 
battalions  rounding  into  form  rapidlv. 
It  seems  but  a few  weeks  ago  that  the  floor  was 
covered  with  detached  squads,  under  sergeants, 
undergoing  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  posi- 
tion and  marching.  Only  yesterday  we  were 
all  straining  and  stretching  ourselves  in  the  set- 
ting-up movements. 

And  to-day — what  a change.  Through  the 


careful  work  of  our  instructor,  aided  by  the  in- 
telligent co-operation  of  the  officers  and  men, 
we  present  eight  companies,  each  one  capable 
of  making  a good  showing  for  itself.  It  is 
worthy  the  consideration  of  all  to  see  what 
combined  effort  will  effect. 

In  the  competition  for  the  three  prizes,  the 
whole  eight  companies  are  working  evidently 
with  the  idea  that  there  are  to  be  eight  prizes. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  anyone  willing  to  say 
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that  his  company  is  not  going  to  carry  off"  a 
prize.  This  feeling  has  spread  to  the  friends 
of  the  officers,  and  there  are  many  heated  argu- 
ments waged  in  the  corridors  concerning  the 
merits  of  this  or  that  company. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  the  military 
drill  is  to  become  interested.  If  the  captain 
has  his  heart  in  his  work,  he  will  so  act  as  to 
inject  his  lieutenants  with  his  own  earnestness  ; 
from  the  lieutenants  to  the  sergeants,  thence 
through  the  rank  and  file  the  desire  for  success 
will  run,  and  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  if  no  improvement  is  noticed  in  the  work. 
Never  in  our  memory  was  there  less  confusion 
and  disturbance  on  the  drill  floor  than  this 
year,  a fact  which  goes  far  toward  proving  the 
efficiency  of  the  officers. 

After  the  prize  drill,  which  takes  place  in  the 
last  week  of  March,  we  have  company  drill, 
using  our  time  almost  wholly  in  regimental  and 


and  battalion  movements,  preparatory  to  our 
public  performance  on  the  Common.  This  is 
the  time  for  hard  work  and  everyone  seems  to 
realize  this  from  the  captain  down. 

The  drum-corps  seems  to  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  was  rather  saddening  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  think  that  we  were  to  go  through 
the  term  without  any  music.  Every  fellow 
that  has  an  ounce  of  life  in  him  instinctively 
braces  up  when  he  hears  the  rolling  of  the 
drums  and  the  clear  tones  of  the  bugles.  Even 
the  chronic  grumbler  does  better,  having  some- 
thing new  at  which  to  growl.  Therefore,  we 
greet  the  drum-corps,  small  though  it  is,  with  all 
the  warmth  due  a much  larger  organization. 

L.  A.  D. 

J- 

“Charley”  Riordan,  ’03,  has  left  school 
to  go  to  Boston  College. 
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